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“It is a most strange and grim 
battle that is being fought in 
Crete” Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told the British House 
of Commons Thursday. 

It is, indeed. 

Oddly enough, it traces back, 
as do so many contemporary de- 
velopments, to the Treaty of 
Versailles. Germany, forbidden 
to construct airplanes, turned 
to the production and perfec- 
tion of gliders. It was then that she 
began developing the glider technique 
which, on May 20, 1941, was given its 
first practical test. Glider troops, aided 
and abetted by parachute troops (a 
technique borrowed from Russia) com- 
prised the first completely air-borne 
invasion in history, directed against 
the ancient and strategic island of 
Crete. 


What Does it Mean?—A glance at 
the map will show why Crete is well 
worth the “grim battle’ now under 
way. In modern parlance, it may be de- 
scribed as the “bottleneck” of the 
Agean sea. It is 200 miles from Derna, 
Libya—less than 250 from besieged To- 
bruk. It is 450 miles from Alexandria, 
Egypt, and less than 100 miles further 
from Port Said, entrance to the Suez 
Canal. Then, again, it is only 350 miles 
from the Dardanelles, a point that 
might mean much to Germany when, 
as and if. 

So, it takes no great stretch of imagi- 
nation to view Crete as a major men- 
ace to Hitler, and conversely, a base 
which he greatly needs to further his 
approach to North Africa. 

What we are viewing here is a 
unique struggle against virtually un- 
limited—and unopposed—air power on 
the one side (RAF planes, badly out- 
numbered, have been withdrawn, due 
to lack of satisfactory air bases) and 
heavy naval resistance on the opposi- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that Nazi bombers 
may make the area adjacent to Crete’s 
one good harbor untenable for the Brit- 
ish fleet. (The German high command 
reported Thursday that “four English 
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If you Remember ... 

Your dear ones, your friends, 
your old comrades, the boon com- 
panions of your youth and the play- 
mates of your lustier years—all 
who have gone to their graves can 
still live—brightly and gloriously. 

The magic that can block the 
coldness and finality of death, the 
miracle of their resurrection and 
continued life is right in your own 
heart. They live—if you remember! 
—From a Memorial Day Editorial 
by James T.. MaGnan, American 
Legion Magazine, 5-41. 
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cruisers and several destroyers” had 
been sunk in the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean). On the other hand, the British 
report that German efforts to ferry 
men by sea fromi Greece had been 
broken up by sinking of transports 
and driving off of a convoy of 30 
ships. To offset British naval strength, 
it is possible that Hitler may bring 
into play the remnants of the Iatlian 
navy. Unless the British can maintain 
mastery of the sea, they can harly 
hope to hold the island for long. 
Meanwhile, the Nazis continue to 
transport troops by air from nearby 
Greece, where they are reported to 
have 50,000 reserves in readiness. The 
losses are staggering, but the attack- 
ing forces seem, nevertheless, to be 
gaining strength. Remember, Crete is 
150 miles long, and from 6 to 35 
miles wide. Thus, there is an area of 
more than 3,000 square miles. The 
defenders probably do not have suf- 


ficient forces to guard this en- 
tire area adequately. 

Every adult inhabitant of the 
island appears to be taking part 
in the defense—even the women, 
armed with knives and kitchen 
implements. Stubborn guerilla 
warfare may well develop, for 
neither side has any apparent 
means of retreat. A defeat for 
Germany here might have ser- 
ious psychological consequences. 

For Britain, the loss of the island 
would certainly be a major blow. 

It has been suggested that this air 
invasion may be a “dress rehearsal” 
for the long-anticipated attack upon 
the British isles. Germany, replying’ 
to these rumors, announced that she 
had “a completely new set of tricks” 
that event. 


France a Foe?—Developments of 
the week have further strained rela- 
tions between Britain and France, as 
well as between this country and the 
Vichy gov't. Britain warned Vichy 
Thursday that if she persists in her 
“declared policy of collaboration” 
with Germany, British forces will 
“strike the enemy wherever found.” 
British naval patrols intercepted a 
French oil tanker this week, en route 
from U. §S., to North Africa. From 
occupied France came reports that 
Martinique officials had been given or- 
ders to prepare for an Américan at- 
tack. It was stated that large stores 
of French gold at that point would 
be “blown up if necessary” to prevent 
U. §S., seizure. Sec’y Hull, replying in- 
directly, gave assurance U. §S. plans 
no immediate action. 

Some indications Turkey is tighten- 
ing her resistance to Nazis. Istanbul 
says passenger traffic to Syria and 
Iraq has been stopped. Vichy says 
Germans have already forced Turks 
to permit passage of military equip- 
ment. 

We have a hunch—gquite uncon- 
firmed—that the British, probably 
abetted by the Free French, plan to 
occupy Syria before Germans arrive 
in numbers; may be there now. 


Haddon Spurgeon ° 
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The Religious Renaissance 


We incline to the belief that a genuine Renaissance of Religion 
has begun, within the borders of these United States; a movement 
to stregthen our spiritual sinews, the like of which this land has 
not known within our time. In its manifestations, this Renaissance 
will enliven all of our temples and houses of worship, whether 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. Our primary reference, however, is 
not to church attendance—though the figures are hearteningly up— 
but to something more fundamental than the mere observance of 
ritual. 

Because the editors of Quore scek to reflect the trend of the 
times, we have given space, in the past ten or a dozen weeks, to 
more items of a religious background than we perhaps would com- 
monly publish in the scope of as many months. Only last week we 
devoted our Columnists’ Column to the religious reflections of a 
secular commentator—Boake Carter. And Mr. Carter is only one 
among several newspaper men and women who have lately written 
in similar vein. 

Certainly we do not believe that this sudden turn to religion 
is a concomitant of craven fear. Nor is ours essentially a case of 
the repentant sinner come falteringly to the altar rail. Fundamen- 
tally, the worship of God has always been the main bulwark of 
our way of life. But in these late years, America has been, let us 
say, un-religious rather than irreligious. And in this classification 
we must include many an habitual pew-warmer, along with the 
recalcitrant and the unregenerate. 

Man, in a troubled world, surrounded and .all but surfeited 
by the wonders of Science and Invention has come belatedly to 
sense that he cannot live by bread—even vitamin-fortified bread— 
alone. And so, clumsily and self-consciously, he seeks spiritual 
sustenance, to appease the hunger of the heart. 

It is an old story. Quite the oldest story in all the world. Adam 
knew it in the after-Eden. We find it in the Songs of Solomon. It 
was re-told in the Garden of Gethsemane. And here we are in the 





‘Twentieth Century, learning it all over again! 
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ADVERTISING 

In warning-size letters on the rear 
end of a very large transport truck 
appears the ad of an enterprising au- 
tomobile repair man: 

IF I STOP BEFORE YOU DO 
Take your smashed radiator and 
fenders to 
JOHN BROWN 
Automobile Repairman—Beeville 
—Pure Oil News, 4-'41. 

ity ” 

Coca Cola reports that all of the mil- 
lions it spends on ads represents only 
the cost of ten drops per bottle.— 
James P. Cunninemam, “Asides and 
Interludes,”"—-Motion Picture Herald, 
5-10-"41. 


ARMY 


- Back in the days when cavalrymen 
still rode horses, the army mercifully 
set the weight limit for cavalry at 
170 pounds. Now that many cavalry- 
men do most of their riding in trucks, 
the War Department this week lifted 
the weight limit. 


“ ” 


Sign in a Canadian aviation train- 
ing camp: 

“Whiskers were fashionable in the 
time of the 12 Apostles, but are now 
definitely out. Use your razor every 
morning, and stand up close to it. Re- 
member what happened to Sampson. 
Don’t let it happen to you!” 


ARMY—Compensation 

The soldier boys are supposed to be 
mad at all workers who get more than 
$21 a month and still think they’re 
underpaid. Who says so? Politicians 
who get $10,000 or more a year; pub- 
lishers with million-dollar incomes; 
coupon-clippers whose war profits have 
risen to fantastic heights. 

Anyone can misrepresent the sol- 
dier boys, it seems, with such insults 
to their intelligence. They don’t own 
any papers or radio stations to tell 
the world for themselves how they 
really feel. Inthe first place, there 
is no fair comparison between the 
army $21 a month and wages in in- 
dustry. Granted that $21 is all too 
little, it is a starting wage that rises 
to $30 after three months, and the 
more “skilled” such as_ corporals, 
sergeants and officers get higher 
wages. Then, government figures show 
that the clothing, food and shelter 
of each private cost about $60 a month, 
so that the basic “unskilled” wage in 
the army may be said to be $90 a 
month.—The U I O News, 5-12-’41. 


ARM Y—Food 


Food consultants of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps assert that the 
American soldier is being fed bet- 
ter than at least 60 per cent of the 
people of the United States and better 
than any other fighting men in the 
world.—Defense, 5-6-'41. 


ARMY—Hostess 


“Miss Hawthorne, can you tell me 
the exact number of hours I’ve spent 
at the Service Club since I came to 
camp?” 


“Why?” I asked the recruit. “What 
difference does it make?” 

“Oh, we soldiers get time-and-a-half 
for all over eight hours a day. I’m 
getting my total, and I want to deduct 
the time spent here.” 


He showed me a mass of papers. He 
had had his overtime calculations at- 
tested by the corporal, who had grin- 
ned and shoved him on to the lieuten- 
ant and the company commander. And 
so on up the line the youngster had 
solemnly had “approved” written on 
his overtime calculations. 

A practical joke? Of course! But 
you can believe I turned on all the 
tact and charm I had to explain the 
hoax to him. 


“Maybe” I concluded “those auto- 
graphs will be worth a.fortune some 
day.”—Bonnie R. Hawtuorne, “I am 
an Army Hostess,” American Legion 
Magazine, 5-41. 
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Army Laughs 
A young selectee at Camp Bland- 
ing, Florida, mailed’ a post card to 
the members of his Selective Serv- 
ice board. It read: 
“Having a wonderful time. Wish 
I. had you here.” 


“és ” 


A new recruit in Camp Edwards, 
Mass., was noticed getting all his 
meals at the canteen lunch counter. 
Asked why, the newcomer replied 
that at $21 a month, he just simply 
couldn’t afford to board at the reg- 
ular mess hall.—Capper’s Weekly. 











ARMY—Innovations 


Now, it appears, doughboys at mess 
are going to be served by waiters and 
waitresses. . . . Introduction of res- 
taurant service will eliminate a 
waiting in line. . . . But what about 
wives and girl friends who are al- 
ready alarmed about another innova- 
tion—camp hostesses? They will prob- 
ably descend en masse on Sec’y. 
Stimson if the army assembles a corps 
of waitresses. Then, too, there is no 
telling where the trend will stop. 
Soldiers’ nails get grimy and cuticles 
get ragged, so why not manicurists? 
Men become sore and weary after their 
first long marches, so why not mas- 
seurs and Turkish baths? They may 
be too tired to write home, so why 
not stenographers? All these improve- 
ments would come under the heading 
of making life attractive, but if it 
is not stopped somewhere, who'll want 
to be a civilian?—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


AVIATION 


Some of the midget aircraft  dis- 
tributors are now accepting students’ 
jalopies in trade for new planes— 
another move to get youngsters up 
in the air.—Financial World, 5-14-'41. 


BUSINESS 


The greatest thieves in business to- 
day are Fear and Complacency. These 
two safe crackers are stealing mil- 
lions in profit—American Business, 
5-41. 

“ ” 

Told of two businessmen—place 
them where you may, On a peaceful 
afternoon these two financial cronies 
stopped on the street to exchange fe- 
licitations. Although it was midafter- 
noon neither seemed pressed to re- 
turn to his work, but the usual 
comments came forth. 


— 


“And how goes it with your busi- 
ness?” queried one. 

“Oh better,—yes indeed, much bet- 
ter.” 

“Better you say?” 

“Well, a great deal better than next 
year.” 


BUSINESS—Courtesy 


The reason people pass one door 

To patronize another store 

Is not because the other place 

Has better silks or gloves or lace 

Or cheaper prices; but it lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes. 
The greatest difference, we believe, 
Is in the treatment folks receive. 
—Paper Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 





To America 
(This poem occupied a prominent 

place in the LONDON TIMES one day 

last week:) 

Not fear, though brave men freely 
may admit : 

The force of fear, 
quer it; 

Not wealth, though even altruists 
are free 

To set some value on prosperity; 

Not hatred, though the soul of love 
can hate 

Things in their nature vile and 
reprobate; 

Not one of these, nor all of these 
three allied, 

Range you in this 
at our side. 


better to con- 


last warfare 


But rather, the capacity-to scan 
Distant horizons; to conceive of 


man 

As made for ends creative; to 
pursue 

The lovely, individual and true; 


To abhor the tyrant; 
victim’s pains; 

Dream of humanity no more in 
chains; 

Measure the gulf between 
dream and fact, 

And plan, and dare the conse- 
quences and act. 
—G. Rostrrevor HAMILTON. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Secrecy is essential in connection 
with many activities of the war ma- 
chine, although the need is often ex- 
aggerated . . . but censorship of the 
press in any form is not the answer, 
never was the answer and never will 
be the answer. Not in this country 
at any rate. Just as it failed in the 


Sg 


first World War, so will it fail again, 
for the causes of failure are inherent 
in the plan. I was a fool not to have 
seen it, but the “shush-shush” cam- 
paign impressed me, and “voluntary” 
was a magic word that soothed away 
all suspicion of trouble. .. . 


(What we need today is) not any 
trifling press censorship, as unwork- 
able. as unnecessary, but censorship 
of cables and, of course, the radio: a 
censorship that will not touch opinion 
in any degree but that will prevent 
communication between “potential 
enemies”. . .. 

What need to devil the press with 
foolish and unnecessary restrictions? 
(In the last war) when the public 
knew that something was being kept 
from them, the conviction grew that 
a great deal was being hidden, and 
this feeling lent itself to the spread 
of wild and disintegrating rumor .. . 
Common sense commands that news- 


papers be given the green light!— 
Greorce Creer, “The Plight of the Last 
Censor” Collier's, 5-24-'41. 





Qeott prophesies— 


—that our Aid-to-Britain program 
may soon be focused on a new 
phase—England’s need for trained 
personnel in certain specific fields. 
Some weeks ago (Quvorr, March 1) 
we prophesied that by early Sum- 
mer American-made war materials 
would pile up at embarkation 
points faster than Britain could 
provide transports. That is already 
the case with respect to certain 
types of aircraft. The immediate 
difficulty is not so much a lack of 
ships as an acute shortage of sea- 
men. 

The President's two-million-ton 
shipping pool to be effective, must 
be accompanied by some plan to 
man the ships with American sail- 
ors. England hasn't the trained 
personnel for this undertaking. 


There is also a reported shortage 
of pilots in the RAF. When Ameri- 
can production of aircraft really 
hits its stride, it will be necessary 
to tap our reservoir of manpower, 
if these planes are to be kept in 
the air. We do not see an expedi- 
tionary force as a development of 
the near future, but look for a con- 
certed effort to enlist American 
pilots in the RAF on a voluntary 
basis. Such a campaign may break 
before Fall. 
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THE COLUMNISTS’ 


COLUMN 





Most readers know that General 
Hvueu §. Jounson, who originated and 
developed the plan of the selective 
draft of 1917 has long been a reserve 
officer in the national army. When 
Gen’l JouNnson’s commission came up 
for renewal recently, Pres. RooseveLt 
failed to renew it. This lack of action 
has caused wide comment. We feel 
that this statement, taken from Gen’l 
Jounson’s daily column is an item of 
news, and as such we reprint it: 


The action of the President, against 
the recommendation of the War De- 
partment in refusing to renew my 
commission as a _ reserve brigadier 
general is drawing so much fan mail 
that, even with three secretaries, I 
cannot hope to answer all for weeks 
to come. I do not often devote my 
column to a discussion of personal 
matters, but in this case it seems 
necessary to assure the authors of 
those thousands of letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls that they will be 
answered individually as soon as pos- 
sible. ... 

What I have ineffectively tried to 
say to all these people is that the 
President’s action was well within 
his rights and thoroughly justified. 
It doesn’t amount to a damn. A re- 
serve commission is just an expres- 
sion of willingness to serve and, if 
it be that of a Brigadier General, a 
willingness to serve only as a big- 
shot brass-hat. The President knows 


that I am willing to serve in any 
capacity at any time. 
Lots of these letters assume that 


this action was due to resentment of 
the President’s secretaries—Steve 
Earley or “Pa” Watson—for some raz- 
zing I gave them; especially the lat- 
ter. These men have been my friends 
for years, and Watson since boyhood. 
Neither would do me a dirty trick 
if his job depended on it. 

In an almost universally favorable 
press, the only dirty dig I got was 
an’ editorial in the Seattle Times. The 
editorial said that, as a reserve officer, 
I have no right to criticize Presidental 
policy. The writer would do well to 
look up the law. It is a fact, and has 
been especially recited in a War Dep't 
bulletin that, unless called for active 
duty, a reserve officer has the same 
right of criticism and free speech as 
any other citizen. 


. CENSORSHIP—Art 


We learn that pictures representing 
war subjects intended for exhibition 


‘at the Royal Academy this year must 


run the gauntlet of censorship. The 
idea that the Ministry of Information 
is on the watch to prevent technical 
details which may be too exactly 
rendered, or other secret information, 
falling into the hands of the enemy 
is reassuring, but it has another im- 
plication. Such vigilance may be in- 
terpreted as a compliment to our 
painters, some of whom are not in- 
variably gifted with so precise an un- 
derstanding of the objects they at- 
tempt to portray. Still, we cannot be 
too careful. Much may be conveyed 
by clever suggestion. It all depends 
on the imagination of the interpreter. 
Many and heated arguments will no 
doubt take place between the mem- 
bers of the Minister’s jury. We have 
not forgotten the post-impressiorist 
portrait of the host’s wife which was 
mistaken by a visitor for a plan of 
the drains.—The Connoisseur, London, 
4-"41. 


CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


The draft law does not provide total 
exemption for conscientious objectors. 
They are required to accept noncom- 
batant service, or, if their scruples 
extend to performing such duties, 
they are obliged to do work of nation- 
al importance under civilian direction. 
Last month Dr. 
president of Fisk University and ex- 
ecutive secretary for all camps oper- 
ated by the American Friends Service 
Committee, speaking at a United Paci- 
fist Conference in New York City, de- 
scribed the current situation for such 
individuals. 


Of 1,882 persons listed as objectors 
at Selective Service Headquarters in 
Washington, some 200, representing 
about 100 denominations, are now 
ready to enter special work camps... . 

Camp personnel, Dr. Jones prom- 
ised, would be of “high caliber.” He 
explained that in order to escape the 
“military pattern, and to provide a 
home life” an attempt would be made 
to obtain a man and his wife to head 
each camp. Camp programs will aim 
at five objectives: work programs, 
training in crafts, possible instruction 
in foreign languages, training in 
philosophy and religion, development 
of hobbies of individual campers. 


At the conclusion of their terms in 
camp the C. O.’s might be called on 
to work in peace camps in Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, or other parts of the 


Thomas E. Jones, 


Western Hemisphere, or to do recon- 
struction work in the bombed areas of 
Europe.—The United States Baptist, 
5-41, 


DEATH—Expense 

A live man pays 25 cents for a 
shave; a dead man $5 to $10. 

A woolen overcoat costs $35 to $50; 
a wooden one $250 plus. 


A taxi trip to the theatre and back 
costs $2; a hearse ride to the ceme- 
tery cost $10 to $25. 

The good wife will lecture you 
about your bad points for nix; the 
preacher expects $15 or more to lec- 
ture about your fine points—The 
Fraternal Monitor, 5-41. 





The President 


and War 


If we go into this war it will be 
because Mr. Roosevelt took us into 
it. No purpose is served by wasting 
words on the academic argument 
that only Congress has the right 
to declare war. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the President has the 
power in the final showdown... . 
Therefore, if Mr. Roosevelt seems 
to hesitate ... this indecision is 
understandable in the light of the 
awful consequences of his action. 
—Rosert L. Norton, Boston Post. 
5-16-'41. 











DEFENSE—Economy 


Private citizens are warned that 
they will not be permitted to buy 
new cars as freely in the future as 
they have in the past—the manufac- 
turers will not be permitted to make 
them—and that they must be prepared 
to do without many other luxury 
items and to pay higher taxes on some 
of the things commonly used. In 
other words, the people must pull in 
their belts, make sacrifices, and pre 
pare to take this war seriously. 

But is the Government prepared to 
make sacrifices? . . . When the rest 
of the country is beginning to revise 
family budgets, to pay higher taxes, 
and to make other sacrifices for na- 
tional defense it is just as well for 
the Government to be prepared for 
an all but unanimous demand for 
some comparable action on the part 
of the Government itself. The public 
is growing distinctly tired of being 
lectured at by a Government which 
says, “Do as I say but not as I do.” 
—Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram. 
5-7-'41. 


’ 
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DEFENSE—Materials 

Wm. H. Eisenman, Sec’y American 
Society for Metals tells us that as 
a result of Defense requirements, we 
can soon expect the following devel- 
opments: 

The old-fashioned steel skillet is 
due for a comeback. 

More glassware will be 
cooking. 

Most refrigerator trays will be made 
of hard rubber (later, from a syn- 
thetic substitute). 

Automobiles will have fewer trim- 
mings of chromium and nickel. Cars 
will be driven for a longer period. 

Chewing gum and cigarettes may 
be wrapped in lead foil, oiled paper or 
a transparent wrapping product. 

Plastics will substitute for the 
rarer metals, and some very inter- 


esting developments are to be ex- 
pected. 


used in 


DEMOCRACY—Schools 


Yéu may think they are radical 
sometimes, but if you really want to 
see democracy in this country, go into 
the average high school. of the na- 
tion. The boy from across the rail- 
road tracks has a chance to be presi- 
dent of the student body. In one girls’ 
high school in my city where there 
are girls of culture and refinement 
and homes of wealth, the two prin- 
cipal student officers this year came 
out of the lowest economic strata in 
Atlanta. But youth recognizes that 
these boys and girls have something 
in themselves. They know that the 
clothes they wear, the wealth they 
possess, and the standing of their 
families are not necessarily the cri- 
teria. —Wiruis A. Surron, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, The 
Education Digest, 4-41. 


DEMOCRACY—War 


In my opinion the democracies are 
not to be condemned for not having 
prepared for war as efficiently as 
Hitler’s Germany. Freedom can only 
thrive in a peaceful world; the con- 
comitant drawbacks are the price we 
pay for a more civilized way of life. 
The Nazi chieftains thought exclusive- 
ly of war, they cherished it, they 
threw their heart and soul into it, 
they sacrificed all things, - including 
their people, to the loving task of 
perfecting the slaughter. Peace-loving 
and freedom-loving people cannot pre- 
pare for war with any such efficiency, 
unless they feel themselves directly 
threatened.—ZJacques MaArRITAIN, 
France My .Country (Longmans, 
Green and Co., $1.25). 


THE 


NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


Kabloona—GonTRAN DE PoncrIns, in 
collaboration with Lrwis GALANTIERE, 
author of Wind, Sand and Stars. Illu- 
strated by the Author. A choice of 
Book-of-The-Month Club for April. 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, . $3.00). 
_“There comes a time when you 
waken in the middle of the night... 
eyes wide open in the dark. Something 
is about to happen. It happens: you 
have made your decision.” 

Thus simply, de Poncins begins his 
record of Kabloona, a lone white 
man in the Arctic of the Eskimos. 
“The Eskimo was not, in my eyes, 
an ‘interesting species’; nor was I, 
in my own mind, a diligent ‘scientist’. 
The stake was bigger than that. I 
sought to live the Eskimo life, not to 
measure it with instruments of pre- 
cision.” 

It was an obliging Bishop, traveling 
in his private plane, who conveyed 
the earnest adventurer from Ft. Mce- 
Murray to Coppermine, where the 
white man’s world ended. 

Though he had journeyed 7,000 
miles, de Poncins had yet a long way 
to go. His ultimate base, Gjoa Haven, 
on the island called King William 
Land lay 700 miles to the north and 
east; but to reach it he must travel 
—such is the way of the Arctic—2100 
miles! 


At Gjoa Haven—a tedious journey 
by boat—there was Paddy Gibson, 
lone white man of the Post. Gjoa 
Haven, where coal cost $170 a ton— 
and must be protected from freezing! 
Here began the real Eskimo land. And 
here was Utak, his dogs and his sled 
to transport the Kabloona (the Eski- 
mo name for white man) from dark- 
ening day into the black new world. 
From his first night in an igloo, with 
its filth and disorder, its stifling 
stench, the Kabiloona recoiled, sick 
and dismayed. “It was like sleeping 
in a cage with wild beasts.” But “it 
wants very little time to return to 
the primitive.” The story of the tran- 
sition is the fascinating story of 
Kabloona. Soor the fastidious French 
nobleman, Vicomte Gontran de Mon- 
taigne de Poncins learned that white 
man’s diet would never suffice to bat- 
tle the cruel cold. Boiled rice warmed 
while you ate it; but frozen fish was 
different, it kept you warm for hours. 
Raw meat, too, could be absorbed in 
enormous quantities. Even, in time, 
came the taste for rotted foods. 





From the Eskimo Kabdloona learned 
many things. Patience. And a ‘time- 
less philosophy. How long had he 
waited, poised and motionless at the 
“breathing hole’ of the seal—only to 
return empty-handed? “Four freezing 
hours!” 

‘The Eskimo looked up _ simply, 
soberly: “Four days is not too long.” 

Through the seasons, Kabiloona 
stayed on—the Fall, with its dread 
high winds (“the only season when 
men shiver in the North”); the 
Winter (“the Eskimo prays for it as 
we long for the Spring”); the season 





From Father Henry, shepherd of 
the Eskimos at Pelly Bay, the 
Kabloona learned a lesson. “You 
gain naught in urging an Eskimo 
to hurry” said the wise Father. 
“When I must send a sled on a 
quick trip, I call an Eskimo: ‘I 
want you to go to Repulse Bay. 
It will take a good bit of time. 
You are young; probably you do 
not know the way very well; your 
dogs are not worth much. Still, 
nobody else is available, so go 
along.’ ”’ 

Thus pricked in his vulnerable 
pride, the young Eskimo outdoes 
himself; may make a _ 17-day 
journey within two weeks. 











of the Great Thaws, and the brief 
Summer of endless day, when tents 
displace the igloos. In these. months 
he not only lived, and thought, and 
acted as an Eskimo; literally, he was 
an Eskimo. His only concession to 
the Outside was a crude diary, kept 
fitfully, when writing materials were 
not too firmly frozen; a few rough 
sketches, and thirty or forty excellent 
photographs that illustrate the text 
of this remarkable book. 

Almost the last words of the final 
paragraph are these: “I did not want 
to leave this land.” But the radio had 
brought troubled tidings even unto 
the frozen Northland. The author 
knew that his hour of destiny had 
struck. “For a Frenchman of our time, 
the trail back leads home.” 

Since he sailed from America in 
April, 1940, to join the French army, 
friends have had no word of Vicomte 
Gontran de Poncins. 
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EDUCATION—Juvenile 


Concerning the current Quiz craze, 
Angelo Patri, the well-known edu- 
cator, makes this pertinent comment: 
“What's the good of knowing how 
many miles it is from Wimpleton to 
Wappleton, if you aren’t going that 
way? 

“Learning the answers without do- 
ing the work is a futile job. Any 
child who has been taught to read 
properly can go to reference books 
for any information he needs. What 
is important is the use he puts the 
information to after he has it.... 

“Don’t bother your children with 
learning the answers. Don’t make 
their lives miserable with quizzes. 
Encourage them to action, service and 
constructive learning, and they will 
be more intelligent and far happier, 
as well as more useful to themselves 
and to their country. 


HONESTY 

Diogenes met a Civil War veteran. 

“What were you in the war?” he 
asked. 

“A private,” answered the old sol- 
dier. 

And Diogenes blew out his lamp 
and went home. 


LANGUAGE 


“Learn French, Italian, German for 
controlling subjugated enemies after 
war. Very good pronunciation. Easily 
taught by——.” —Ad. in Berkeley and 
Sharpness Gazette, England. 


LANGUAGE—Army Slang 

A machine gunner at Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, makes his informal report: 

“It happened in the woods. The 
geeter was slipping his clutch about 
the way I played the Devil's piano 
during a dry run. I wasn’t goofing 
off, though. I couldn't hold the chat- 
terbox on the bull because the cow- 
boy kept letting her eat.” 

Translation: 


“It happened while we were on 
maneuvers. The lieutenant was criti- 
cising the way I was firing the ma- 
chine gun during a combat rehearsal. 
I wasn’t at fault, though. I couldn't 
hold the gun on the target because 
we had a tank driver who was run- 
ning too fast.” 


LOANS—English 


The following observation appears 
in the text of the Shaw play, Doctor's 
Dilemma, but is significantly omitted 
from the stage version now enjoying 
a popular run in New York: 


“You see, when an Englishman bor- 
rows, all he knows or cares is that 
he wants money; and he'll sign any- 
thing to get it without in the least 
understanding it, or intending to 
carry out the agreement if it turns 
out badly for him. In fact, he thinks 
you a cad if you ask him to carry 
it out."—Common Sense, 5-41. 





For Freedom... 

What are our. schools, our 
churches, our homes; what are our 
courts, our town meetings, our 
legislatures; what are our radios, 
our papers and our movies—if 
slave-drivers rule the world? Every 
river in our land would be as the 
bitter waters of Babylon. Our very 
homes would be places of exile. 
We would be as spiritual chain 
gangs manacled by a power we 
would not muster will to resist, 
moving in a darkness created by 
our own desire not to see. 

To prevent that will be our first 
step. Whatever it may cost, we 
shall take it—R. H. Marxnam, 
“The Wave of The Past”; an 
answer to ANNE Morrow LINbD- 
sercn’s “The Wave of The Future” 
—(University of North Carolina 
Press .25). 











MEDICINE—War 


Shortening the convalescence is one 
of medicine’s most potent stratagems 
against war, whose cause is better 
served by maiming the enemy than 
by killing. A dead soldier or civilian 
ceases to be a care, but one who is 
wounded or ill has to have medical 
attention, nursing, hospitalization, 
and other services which occupy the 
time of the enemy and make his de- 
fense more difficult. The art of war 
might appropriately be defined as the 
art of spreading disease and other 
misery. By means of blockade, war 
imposes starvation and other priva- 
tions, and by means of gas, bombs, 
and other projectiles it wounds, ex- 
poses, and terrorizes—and impartial 
nature does the rest.—Grorce W. 


Gray, “War and Disease,” Harper's 
Magazine, 5-'41. 
MUSIC—In Industry 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow 
shirts and collars) has _ installed 


transcribed music in its Troy, N. Y., 
plant to “relax the nerves, reduce fa- 
tigue and make work more pleasant” 
for its employes. 

The company is careful not to sat- 


urate employes with too much melody 
at frequent intervals, but to space it 
through the day with not more than 
12 or 15 minutes of music at any one 
time. Nor are fast tempo tunes played, 
because the purpose is not to acceler- 
ate production but to provide cheerful 
working conditions and to make the 
regular rest periods more enjoyable. 
At the start of the day a 15-minute 
musical program gives workers a 
zestful beginning, they say.—Sales 
Management, 5-1-'41. 


NATURE 


The old gentleman was in a pensive 
mood. “Do you know,” he said, “we 
have a rich heritage. I couldn’t sell 
for a dime, and wouldn’t sell for a 
million dollars, my right to hear the 
roaring splash of the sea as it pounds 
against the rock shore. ... To hear 
the rushing, thundering, thudding of 
a mighty waterfall. ... My right to 
walk along the shore of a placid 
steaming lake, its surface punctured 
once in a while by a trout, or dis- 
turbed by a swan. ... My right to 
inhale exhilarating mountain air 
spiced with wild flowers, snow water 
and pines. . . . My right to quench 
my thirst in a clear mountain stream. 
My son, life would be meaningless 
without such free gifts—W. S. SxKet- 
TON, Nature Magazine, 5-41. 


- 


NOMENCLATURE 


“I’ve just learned what the Germans 
call a train—a zug. Of all ridiculous 
things! When they see a train coming 
down the track why don’t they just 
say “train” instead of translating it 
into that silly little word!” 


OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 


The Dutch simply refuse to believe, 
come what may, that the Germans 
will be able to invade England. It is 
a common remark in Amsterdam that 
the Nazis will need a week for the 
invasion—one day to drown and an- 
other six for their bodies to be washed 
ashore below the Dover cliffs. 
Recently a book dealer in Rotterdam 
was fined heavily for exhibiting a 
photograph of Queen Wilhelmina. In 
the same place, the following week, 
he exhibited a photograph of Hitler, 
and next to it prominently displayed 
a book by Mevrouw Braun, Holland's 
champion woman swimmer, entitled 
How to Learn to Swim.—Bataviaasch 
Nieuwsblad, Netherlands, as quoted 
in The Living Age, 5-'41. 
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POPULARITY 


According to Army regulationd, 
chaplains are assigned to divisions i 
proportion to the number of men o 
each faith. During the World War, th 
story goes, a rumor went throug 
the famous “Fighting 69th” tha 
there was to be a reapportionment o 
chaplains and that Father Duff 
might be transferred. When a censu 
of faiths was taken, every man i 
the division said he was a Catholic. 
THEODORE Enciisu, “Army Chaplains, 
Christian Herald, 5-41. 












PRAYER—In War 


Mark Twain was sure that no Chris 
tian prayer was possible in war... .. 
To carry his conviction home, he 
wrote a prayer which he. believed 
Christian warriors would be offering 
if they were honest with themselves: 

“O Lord our God, help us to tear 
their soldiers to bloody shreds with 
our shells; help us to cover their 
smiling fields with the pale forms of 
their patriot dead; help us to drown 
the thunder of the guns with the 
wailing of the wounded, writhing in 
pain, help us to lay waste their hum- 
ble homes with a hurricane of fire; 
help us to wring the hearts of their 
unoffending widows with unavailing 
grief; help us to turn them out roof- 


less with their little children to wan- 
der unfriended through wastes of 
their desolated land in rags and 


hunger and thirst, sport of the sun 
flames of summer and the icy winds 
of winter, broken in spirit, worn with 
travail, imploring Thee for the refuge 
of the grave and denied it—for our 
sakes, who adore Thee, Lord blast 
their hopes, blight their lives, pro- 
tract their bitter pilgrimage, make 
heavy their steps, water their way 
with tears, stain the white snow with 
their wounded feet! We ask of One 
who is the spirit of love and who is 
the ever faithful refuge and humble 
friend of all who are sore beset, an 
seek His aid with humble and con 
trite hearts. Grant our prayer, O Lor 
and Thine shall be the praise an 
honor and glory, now and forevef. 
Amen.”—The Christian Centur 
5-14-'41. 


PRISON—Prisoners 


Isolated in the rolling desert lands 
of New Mexico, stands a desolate pris- 
on camp—the first concentration camp 
in the United States! Here are in- 
terned “for the duration of the war 

. ” 300 Nazi seamen who scuttled 
their ship in American waters. JU. 
S. Week, 5-3-’41. 




























PROPAGANDA 

This propaganda phobia is a grav 
obstacle to clear thinking. The ten- 
dency to ignore everything comin 
from a belligerent country as “mer 
propaganda” is folly. The crucia 
question is whether the fact is tru 
and the appeal is sound. I have see 
students in the movies squirm i 
their seats pratesting,“This is prop 
ganda,” when views of bombed Coy- 
entry were shown. We must not allo 
ourselves to be taken in by speciogs 
arguments. But we must not let our- 
selves mistrust the truth out of lagi- 
ness or in order to spare oursel 
the pain of acting on our considered 
decisions.—Joun B. Wuirron, “War 
by Radio,”Foreign Affairs, 4-41. 


RADIO—Espionage 

Government officials are at last 
showing some signs of waking up to 
the possibilities of the use of radio 
by espionage agents. For the first 
time the FCC has organized a unit 
to listen to and keep records of for- 
eign broadcasts. A picked force of 
350 technicians, translators, code ex- 
perts, etc., is being assembled to han- 
dle the job of recording and studying 
every propaganda broadcast directed 
at this country. Not only will 
listeners and analysts pay close at- 
tention to voice broadcasts, but they 
will also listen to musical programs. 
Experts have long been aware of the 
possibility of using music to transmit 
code messages. They aren’t taking any 
chances.—Radio News, 5-41. 


REVENGE 


Haile Selassie, the reconquering 
Lion of Judah is back on the throne 
of Ethiopia. One of the first royal 
edicts, promptly fulfilled, was the 
beheading of the stone Roman eagle 
that surmounted the doorway of 
Haile Selassie’s palace during its oc- 
cupancy by Italian viceroys.—Goprrey 
H. P. Anperson, British journalist, in 
New York Times, §-11-41. 


RUSSIA— 

War Sympathies 

The Kremlin timetable runs some- 
thing like this: Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, Stalin shows displeasure 
at Nazi expansion. Tuesdays, Thurs- 


“days and Saturdays, Stalin approves 


of Nazi conquests. Sundays, Stalin 
puffs at his briar in inscrutable 
silence. All trains of thought, actual 
or speculative, subject to change 
without notice.—Editorial in Detroit 
Free Press, 5-12-41. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving = 

Good drivers are not born on their 
eighteenth birthdays. They jane de- 
veloped under careful teaching 
through childhood and early ado- 
lescence. Given an intelligent child and 
a fine example set by the older driv- 
ers of the family, any adolescent boy 
or girl will be able to drive safely. ... 

Young people should learn eatly 
that cars are not toys. They are use- 
ful and beautiful machines that make 
life happier, easier and more flexible 
if used understandingly. They are 
dangerous, deadly things in the hands 
of the stupid and the unfit. 

A machine is no wiser than its 
driver. Its brains are supplied by the 
man at the wheel. Seldom is a car 
at fault in an accident—From an ad- 
vertisement of LUMBERMENS Mu 
CasuaLTy COMPANY. 


SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 


Selective Service headquarters has 
heretofore barred any man who has 
been convicted of a felony. The regu- 
lation was last week modified to per- 
mit acceptance of men convicted in 
their youth of relatively minor law 
violations. Hereafter, only men guilty 
of heinous crimes (treason, murder, 
rape, kidnaping, arson, pandering, 
sex perversion, illegal drug dealing), 
chronic offenders or men awaiting a 
criminal] trial will be under ban. 


“ ” 


To prevent a possible future short- 
age of doctors, the Selective Service 
system this week instructed local 
boards to give deferred rating to med- 
ical students who “give reasonable 
promise of becoming acceptable med- 
ical doctors.” 


SOUTH SEAS 

If you’ve been saying, when modern 
life grew too hectic: “Some day I'll 
sail for the South Seas and lead a 
free and tranquil existence,” don’t 
keep your resolution—not for awhile, 
at any rate. Americans returning 
from Tahiti report a severe shortage 
of food. Few ships now stop at the 
port, and supplies are running low. 
A coarse brown native sugar replaces 
the unobtainable white sugar, and 
meat, eggs, etc., are rationed. The 
Europeans and Americans are the 
sufferers, of course. The native Tahi- 
tian’s food problems are simple and 
delightfully solved by an abundance 
of fish and fruit—PrneLtore PENN, 
As a Woman Thinketh a syndicated 
newspaper feature. 
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SPORTS—Fishing 

How'd you like to have an island 
bearing your name? And you don’t 
have to buy the island, either! All 
you need do is set out for Lake Nic- 
atous. Maine and register in at Jack 
Williams sporting lodge. Then, if 
you're lucky enough to land a salmon 
weighing over 7 pounds—a trout over 
5 pounds—Jack will christen an is- 
land after you. There are some 300 
islands in the lake, so sportsman 
Williams figures he’ll be able to meet 
the demand for some time to come. 
The bigger the fish you catch, the 
bigger the island to bear your name. 


TAXES 


Congressmen are surprised that so- 
called “middle income” citizens have 
not made more of a cry against pro- 
posed stiff levies. One reason for 
quiet may be that taxpayers appreci- 
ate the emergency character of pro- 
jected imposts. Besides, it is probable 
that many fear that protests would 
be called unpatriotic. Meantime, ser- 
ious thought is being given to a pro- 
gram which would permit taxpayers 
to prepay their bills in installments. 
Vehicle would be.the purchase of a 
special “tax bond.” This, it is said, 
would help the “little fellow.” More- 
over, Treasury would benefit by get- 
ting payments ahead of time.—Finan- 
cial World, 5-14-41. 


TOLERANCE 


The desire to reform other people 


is only an expression of immaturity. 
The wise man sees that he himself 
and all other persons are what they 
are because of certain chemical combi- 
nations and outward circumstances. 
They do what they are compelled to 
do by forces over which they have no 
control. Wisdom teaches one to be- 
come an observer and get what en- 
joyment he can out of the show in 
which he and others are actors.—The 
Vagabond, 5-41. 


W AR—Devastation 

Aerial bombs, dropped over the 
British Isles since the start of the 
war, have to date damaged 2,659 
churches of all denominations. There 
are 57,000 churches in the British 
Isles.—British Press Service. 


WOMEN—In Industry 

Despite the old Hitler claim that 
woman’s place was in the home, of- 
ficial reports show that more than 
8,200,000 were employed in Germany 
at the end of 1940, or an increase to 
39% of all persons employed as 
against 33% in 1939. 


Good Stories you can use... 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Mary Roperts RINEHART 

Although hardly a new one, this 
story has amused me since child- 
hood: 

A switchman on a railroad track 
was being interviewed as to his 
qualifications for the job. The first 
question didn’t find him without 
an answer: “Suppose two express 
trains are approaching each other 
at terrific speed on the same 
track? What would you do?” 

“Throw the switch, of course.” 

“But,” went on his interrogator, 
“suppose the switch is frozen?” 

“Then I would wave a red flag.” 


“It is night.” 
“In that case, a red lantern.” 


“Your lantern has no wick nor 
oil.” 


“I guess I'd have to pile some 
wood on the track and set it on 
fire.” 

“Unfortunately,” continued the 
other, “you have no matches.” 


The switchman scratched his 
head at this last condition, and 
sat thinking for some time. Then 
his face brightened, and he re- 
plied: “Well, I guess I'd telephone 
my sister.” 

“Telephone your sister? Why? 


“I'd tell her to come over quick 
and see the damnedest wreck she 
was ever likely to see in all her 
life.” 


Because boys had made a nuisance 
of themselves around his cord mill, 
Turner Bunn, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
locked the door when he heard noises 
from the basement. He ignored knock- 
ing on the floor under his office but 
later relented and let the prisoners 
out. Next day he received a bill for 
labor with four hours overtime for 
two repair men who had been work- 
ing on the humidifying system.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


All the way from 23rd Street the 
little old lady on the Lexington Ave- 
nue bus had eyes for-no one but the 
driver and his coin box. People got 
on and off, the bus weaved in and out 
of perilous traffic, a thousand dis- 
tracting sights came into view outside, 
but this thin, frail thing kept fixing 
the man in gray with the same hard 
and purposeful look. Finally, as she 


prepared to get off at 86th Street, 
she stopped at the door and turned 
to the driver. “Young man,” she 
shook a scolding finger, “you'll come 
to no good. I’ve been watching you 
for 20 minutes, and I saw you empty 
that box several times and put the 
money in your pocket.”—P M. 
Ty ” 

An old southern negro was asked 
by the proprietor of a store how he 
happened to need credit when he had 
such a good cotton crop. 

“De ducks got ‘bout all dat cotton, 
suh,” was the mournful reply. 

“What do you mean—the ducks got 
it?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the old 
man, “I sent that cotton up to Mem- 
phis, and dey deducks the freight and 
dey deducks the storage and dey de- 
ducks the commission and dey de 
ducks the taxes. Yes, suh, de ducks 
got "bout all dat cotton—and dat’s why 
I needs credit.” 








Wisecracks of 
the Week 


The only thing Mussolini can 
lick is Hitler's boots.—Dorotuy 
THOMPSON. 

V The man at the top is usually 
someone who has been going to 
the bottom of things. 

“ ” 

When anything portentious is 
said in. Berlin, the echo from 
Rome drowns out the original. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 

“oe ” 

New definition of the Londoner 
—a man who hopes for the best 
and prepares for the burst.— 
Daily Telegraph, Peterborough, 
England. 


“ ” 


Up to sixteen, a lad is a Boy 
Scout. After sixteen, he becomes 
a girl scout!—The Friend. 


(RR ee 


Poor old King Tut! Civilization 
keeps tracking him down. They’ve 
moved his gold coffin from the mu- 
seum in Cairo, Egypt, so it won't be 
bombed.—Kansas City (Missouri) 
Star. 


@. 








